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BEAUTY AND THE BARBER. 


I HAD just finished putting up my shutters; it was 
getting rather late—nearly ten o'clock, for I’d had 
a hard day’s work of it ; and no wonder; for it was 
the night of the Lord-lieutenant’s ball. We think 
a good deal of the Lord-lieutenant down in York- 
shire ; and when we get up a bit in the world, 
and get asked to his Lordship’s ball, we think a 
deal of ourselves; and my word, some folk are a bit 
proud! Yes; that very day I had dressed the Miss 
Millikins’ hair for the ball, pretty early, mind 
you, for I wouldn’t put my old customers out of the 
way for any of your upstart people, seeing as I’ve 
dressed the hair of all the first families in Lydford, 
and my father before me, whereof no man knoweth 
to the contrary, as the lawyers say. Now, Millikin 
has drawn me many a gill of ale in the days when 
he kept the tap up Newsman’s Yard, and has bor- 
rowed many a sixpence off me too—not but what 
he was welcome to them, as I told his Lordship, 
when he came to ask me for my vote for the town- 
council. But that’s neither here nor there. It 
isn’t Millikin and such-like as I’d take the trouble 
to tell a story about. It were past nine, as I’ve 
told you, and I were putting up the shutters pretty 
smart, not being a thing I often do myself; but it 
s0 happened that night ; and in another minute I 
should have been off to the White Horse, to meet 
one or two good fellows, who were in the habit 
of having a glass or two together of a night ; 
but as I was screwing up the bar of the shutters, 
what should I see drawing up to my door but a 
splendid carriage and two beautiful horses, all of a 
lather with sweat! Well, that put me about a 
bit, to think what a carriage should be doing at my 
door at this time of night ; but I hadn’t long to 
wonder, for a grave, tall, solemn-looking chap 
comes up to my door, and calls out : ‘Is Creecher 
here }” 

‘That ’s me,’ says I. 

‘Oh, then,’ says he, ‘jump in;’ pointing with 
his finger to me to get up the steps of the carriage, 
where there was a tall flunky holding the door 


open for me. Well, that capped me still more. 


I’ve heard of things like that in story-books, and 
there’s something very like it in the ’Rabian 
Nights, where they seem to think a deal more 
of us barber chaps than they do in this country. 
But then, this is a land of freedom. Well, as I 
were saying, this t’other chap kept motioning of 
me to get into the carriage, but says I: ‘ Master, 
where are you bound ?’ 

‘Oh, never you mind,’ says he ; ‘you’ll be well 
paid. Look sharp.’ 

‘But I’d like to beautify myself a bit, says I, 
‘and I mun tell the missis.’ 

With that he took up my hat that was lying on 
the counter, and bangs it on my head, and pushes 
me into the carriage, and away we went before you 
could say ‘Jack Robinson’—And away we went. 
Eh, but we did go rarely! It were dark night, 
and frosty ; and we soon got out of the lights of the 
town, and still the horses galloped on; and I could 
see the stars twinkling overhead ; and then it grew 
colder all of a sudden, and the windows of the 
carriage were covered with ice in a minute, and I 
could see nought but the inside, where I were 
sitting with the strange man. And he said nevera 
word. But still we galloped on ; and after a good 
bit, I heard the murmur and dash of a river hard 
by above the clatter of the hoofs, and we crossed a 
bridge, I think, for we went up and down for a 
minute, as if we had been in a swing. And then 
the sound of hoofs died away altogether, as if the 
horses were galloping over gravel or soft turf ; and 
presently the carriage stopped all of a sudden. A 
footman stood at the door; the silent man jumped 
out. ‘Stay there!’ he cried as he went, with a 
gesture of authority—‘ stay there!’ And there I 
staid, for I were cowed-like, with being carried off 
like that; and didn’t know if my soul were my 
own, ‘What’ll the old woman say, though?’ I 
thought to myself. The carriage moved on a bit, 
and stopped again. 

‘ Now, then, my lad!’ says the footman, opening 
the door. 

But I weren’t going to be ordered about by such 
cattle as he. Says I: ‘I’m on thy master’s busi- 
ness, and if thou doesn’t speak respectful, Ill 
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smite thee in the ear-hole’” It’s well to stand on 
your dignity with those chaps, you see. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ says the man more 
respectful; ‘but will you step into the house- 
keeper’s room ?’ 

‘And with that I fell off the high-horse I’d been 
riding, for, to tell you the truth, I were thinking 
for a while I were perhaps rightful son of a lord as 
had been stolen in his youth, and that they were 
taking me home to the halls of my fathers, and 
happen were going to marry me to the daughter of 
the usurper, to make all square. But says 1: ‘I'll 
stick to the old woman.’ Not but what the flesh 
is treacherous, and happen I’d have changed my 
mind when I’d seen the young one. But, how- 
ever, all that was knocked on the head when I 
heard the flunky tell me to go up to the house- 
keeper’s room. It were only a dressing job, 
after all! 

Well, before I’d got well inside the door, an 
old chap dressed in black catches hold of me by 
the elbow. ‘Creecher ?’ says he ; ‘ Creecher ?’ 

‘Yes, I’m Creecher, says I. ‘What’s your 
pleasure ?” 

‘Oh, you’ve to come this way d’rectly,’ 

And away we went along passages, and up-stairs, 
and down-stairs; and presently we came to a 
broad corridor beautifully carpeted, and the old 
man tapped at a door, and a young woman opened 
it, and says she: ‘Is he here ?’ and the man says: 
‘Yes,’ ‘Come in,’ she said: ‘my Lady will speak 
to you directly.’ And I went into a little room 
as was beautifully furnished with easy-chairs and 
sofeys, and all the luxuries of the season. 

‘Well, my dear, says I to the maid, ‘and so 
your missis is going to the ball. But it’ll be well 
nigh time to go home before she gets there.’ 

‘Hush !’ she says, putting her finger to her lips; 
and then I began to think it was a death job as 1 
had got on hand. I’ve had such jobs afore now, 
when the corpse has been young, and with beauti- 
ful hair. Ah, and many a time my fingers has 
itched, for, says I to myself, it’s a pity such a 
sight of beautiful hair should go down to the 
worms, when it might be going on enjoying itself 
atop of some other young woman’s head—ah, and 
I could tell you a tale or two about that. But 
it wasn’t a job of that kind I found, as I heard 
somebody moving in the next room, and such a 
soft little moan, as it went to my heart to hear it 
—ay, lad. And then somebody came out—a tall, 
splendid lady, dressed in black satin, as haughty 
as a queen. 

*Creecher, she says, ‘are you Creecher? Don’t 
speak, but listen to what I tell you. A lady 
has had an accident—has been severely burned. 
Remedies have been applied—plasters, what not. 
Her hair’ 

‘I understand, my Lady ; you want me to take 
it off. I’ll do it in a jiffy, if you’ll lend me one 
of his Lordship’s razors, for I was that hurried 
when I came away, I left mine behind me. I’ve 

t my scissors and comb, my Lady,’ says I, pulling 
em out, ‘because, as good luck would have it, 
I’d just cut a chap’s hair as was going to fight 
next’ 

‘Silence!’ she says, ‘Creecher!’ looking at me 
quite disgusted ; and beckoning the girl, she says: 
‘Take the fire-shovel, and throw them things 
away.’ But I wasn’t going to lose a good set of 
tools, so I claps ’em into my pocket, and buttons 


up my coat, and, says I: ‘Now, your Ladyship’ 
And she says: ‘ Amélie, throw something over the 
wretch.” And with that Amélie brought a white 
gown with sleeves, as smelt as beautiful as a nose- 
gay, and she wraps me up in it, and I caught a 
sight of myself in the glass, and, thinks I, you 
might take me for parson when he’s agate at the 
seven commandments. 

‘Now,’ she says, ‘Creecher, hold your tongue, 

and listen to me. Whatever happens, she must 
not lose her hair; you understand, it must be 
saved at all hazards. Now, come, and do your 
duty.’ 
* Eh, but it were pitiful to see the poor lassie, 
half sitting, half lying, in a thing atween an easy- 
chair andacouch. All her face was covered over 
but her eyes, and they seemed to burn. Such sad, 
~y eyes I never saw before nor since. She'd 
1ad beautiful long hair, that came down to her 
knees amost; but eh, it were in a tangle, all 
knotted, and twisted, and ravelled together with 
the messes and poultices, and all kinds of things 
they ’d put on her head. No, there wasn’t a thread 
of it anywhere that wasn’t bound up and twisted, 
Well, I looked at it, and I shook my head. 

‘My Lady, says I, ‘it would take me twelve 
hours’ hard work, without stopping, to untwist all 
that hair.’ 

‘Well, then, she says to me, ‘why don’t you 
begin 2” 

‘ But,’ says I, ‘ your Ladyship, do you know what 
twelve hours is, sitting up with a man pulling 
away at your tangled hairs? Why, my Lady,’ | 
says, ‘I don’t think as I could stand the job, as 
am hale and well ; and as for the poor young lady 
there, why, bless your heart, it would kill her’ 

But her Ladyship took no notice of me, ‘ Well,’ 
she says to the young lassie, ‘you hear what he 
says: are you ready to begin ?” 

And the lassie gave a little sigh, a heart-breaking 
little sigh, and she says in a feeble little voice: 
‘Go on,’ 

‘But,’ says I, for I wanted to have an excuse to 
be off the job, ‘I wouldn’t do it under a hundred 
pounds,’ 

‘Oh,’ says she, ‘then you shall have a hundred 
guineas,’ 

That was a temptation, mind you, to a chap as 
wasn’t much beforehand in the world, and hadn’t 
ever had so much as ten pounds in his pocket at 
once all his life. But I was sorry I took the job 
after all. 

‘I mun have my supper,’ I says, ‘first, and think 
about it. 

‘Ring, Amélie, she says to the maid; ‘and order 
up a tray.’ 

And a bang-up supper I had in the little sitting- 
room: a chicken and champagne, and what they 
call a cure-or-so, out of a brown jug; but I didn’t 
think much o’ that; and I’d sooner call it kill-or- 
so, if I were giving it a name, for eh! it did make 
my head sing above a bit, and I only took about 
a gill of it, to see what it were like. 

ell, when I’d done my supper, I were taken 
into the young lady’s room, and I began the job. 
I took it up bit by bit, washed it in spirits of wine, 
combed it out hair by hair, and so I went on hour 
by hour. There was nought for it but patience 
and hard work. She seemed to doze a bit, the 
poor lass, ever and again ; but work as gently as I 
would, it must have given her a deal of pain. 
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She’d sigh a little now and then, and give a little 
soft moan sometimes ; but eh, she bore it all, all 
her weariness and pain, for all the suffering and 
trouble that were in her eyes—she bore it like an 
angel from heaven. The old woman sat beside us 
for an hour, till she got so sleepy she couldn't keep 
her eyes open ; and then she beckons to the maid 
to come and sit in her place, and she goes off to 
her comfortable bed, I suppose ; and by-and-by 
the maid goes fast asleep, and everything seemed 
asleep but me and the lassie. There wasn’t a 
sound but the wind soughing among the trees out- 
side, and the murmur of the river falling over the 


weir. 

Well, the job went on, and still as it went on 
the lassie seemed to grow weaker and weaker, and 
then a big awful fear came into my throat. She 
were dying under my hands. 

Conscience says to me: ‘Joshua!’ says she, 
‘you’re killing that nice fine young gal, you’re 
killing her for a hundred guineas.’—‘ Hold thy 
tongue,’ I says. ‘It’s no such thing, It’s her 
mother’s doing, says I.—‘If she be her mother, her 
breasts are as hard as adamant.’ But it were no 
use. Conscience has at me again. ‘Joshua!’ she 
says, ‘it’s you who are killing the poor lassie. If 
you were not at job, they could get nobody else to 
do it. Joshua! throw thy comb and scissors into 
the fire.’ 

‘A’m dommed if I don’t too!’ says I, quite 
sudden-like, and I pitches my things into the fire- 
place with a clatter as I thought’d wake up the 
maid, but she slept too sound. ‘There goes a 
hundred guineas,’ says I. But now ye should ha’ 
seen the look as crept over the lassie’s face when 
she saw what I were about. Her great eyes 
softened and filled with tears, and she put out a 
little white hand out of the wraps, and I took it 
in mine, and says I: ‘My dear, do you care so 
much about your hair, that you’d lose the beauti- 
ful life God Almighty’s given you, and the sweet 
bright days that may follow ?’ eq 

‘Oh,’ but she says, ‘mother !’ , 

‘Mother be !? Eh, I’m feared I said a bad 
word there. ‘Do you care?’ says I, aye just like 
that—‘ do you care ?’ says I. 

And she shook her head. Well, I picked up my 
scissors again, and in a jiffy all the beautiful hair 
was lying on the floor; and the poor head was 
dressed with soft dressing, and I’d waked the 
maid, and had her missis put to bed, right and 
tight, and then I gives her a kiss, yes, by 1 
did. I, Joshua Creecher, kissed the lady Felicia 
Felixstowe, ay, and I says, God bless her, as if I’d 
been her father. And she called me as I was 
going away, and she says in a little whisper: ‘I’ve 
got no money ; take the hair.’ 

The maid let me out by the back staircase, with- 
out anybody hearing us ; and away I went right over 
hill and dale, as tired and as happy as a man could 
be. But I were sorry about the hundred guineas 
too, 

Well, it were about six months after that, a tall, 
nice-looking young chap came into my shop, and 
says he: ‘ Creecher,’ says he, ‘have you got a nice 
plait of hair, real golden hair, as you could sell to 
a lady as is going to court ?’ 

So, says I, ‘ Well, no ;’ for I never meant to sell 
the hair as the young lady gave me, never ! 

a but,’ says hs ‘you haven’t sold it, have 
you 


‘What business is it of yours ?’ says I. 

‘My dear,’ says he, running out to the carriage, 
‘it’s gone !’ 

‘O Creecher, how could you!’ she says, looking 
out of the window a little bit put out, but so 
sweet, too, bless her pretty face! Ay, it was Lady 
Felicia herself, as bonny as a fairy ! 

‘Why, your Ladyship!’ says I. ‘Well, I’m 
pleased to see you. Bless you! I’ve kept your hair 
for you, my dear, and I’ve done it all up in the 
most beautiful way.—Come in, my Lord,’ says I. 

‘Oh, I’m not a lord” says he; ‘I’m only 
plain Jack Thompson of the Holt;’ and says he: 
*Creecher, I owe her to you, my boy.’ 

‘Why, how’s that ?’ says I. 

Says he: ‘The Dook of Dovercourt were wild to 
have her, and they say he’d asked Lord Cromer, 
her father, for her the very night she was burned ; 
but when he heard she’d lost her hair, and was 
likely to be disfigured, he cried off, else they’d 
have forced her into it ; but then I stepped in and 
carried her away.’ 

‘Ay,’ says I, ‘and much joy I wish you, Colonel 
Thompson,’ says I; ‘and hope you'll accept this 
hair, sir, as a wedding present.’ 

‘All right!’ he says, ‘Creecher ;’ but he left a 
bit of paper on my counter. It was a cheque for a 
hundred guineas. 

So I didn’t lose by the job, after all. And the 
carriage comes for me every fortnight, to take me 
to the Holt, to do the hair of the young people 
there; but they come so fast that I say they'll 
overmaster me, 
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Tue tiny stem with its two leaves grows slowly 
into the great tree, and this same, when cast into 
the fire, rapidly wastes away, till but a little dust 
is left. In this is no creation, no destruction, only 
a change of form. The matter assumes various 
shapes, but it is the same matter after all. Now 
it is invisible gas floating in the air; now a 
thickened juice flowing down the vessels of the 
branches ; now solid, compacted wood; and now 
liberated in the fire, and departing as invisible 
vapour once more, And what is true of matter is 
true of that which works in matter. Force may 
change its form, but it is the same force still. 
Now it vibrates along the sunbeam; now it is 
imprisoned in constraint in the wood; now it is 
liberated as heat in the fire ; then it passes into the 
water, and is seen in the elasticity of the vapour ; 
then it appears collected, as the thrust of the great 
piston-rod ; lastly, in the roar and the vibration 
with which we are dragged past the still woods 
and flowered banks that border our road. There 
is no creation, no destruction of energy, only a 
change in its form. 

Just as matter is the field in which energy is 
found, stored up in its motions and positions, im- 
pressing itself on and directing matter, so Life 
commands and rules energy, and so, through it, 
matter itself. Is it not reasonable, then, to suppose 
that the same principle prevails in life—that all 
life is one, assuming various forms according to 
circumstances? Have we reason to suppose that 
the life which weighs the sun and analyses distant 
stars is other than a modification of the life which 
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covers the gray granite with golden stains, or 
threads the filmy fungus spawn through the 
decaying heaps? The question cannot, indeed, be 
regarded as settled, but if will be interesting to 
consider a few points connected with it. 

Energy is perpetually dissipating itself. The 
strained spring which to-day, when let loose, can 
turn round heavy wheels, a few years hence will 
have forgotten its power; the energy will have 
leaked out slowly, in changing the structure of the 
steel, and giving out heat that takes to itself wings 
and flies away. The glowing mass of slag, tilted 
over the end of the smelter’s cinder-heaps, pours 
out on all sides its heat, till that meets nothing 
colder than itself. 

Such, we are told, is life—spreading into every 
unoccupied corner of the world, dyeing the polar 
snows with red, filling the caverned pools with the 
blind proteus, or framing its tiny house of flint 
miles Cae the wandering waves. Starting, as 
they say, with some primitive forms, probably long 
ago for ever weg away, it has branched out, 
through long lines of varied races, till at last its 
highest shoots have blossomed, and borne the fruits 
of human reason and speech. 

If life be thus elastic, and capable of passing 
through every form, how comes it that we find no 
such infinite variety around us, but life restricted 
to certain types, numerous, indeed, yet still for the 
most part sharply marked off from each other? 
Perhaps we can answer this objection by an 
illustration. There has been a heavy storm, and 
rain has fallen to the depth of halfan inch. You 
go out into your yard. You do not find water 
covering the whole to that depth, but here one 

ool, there another. The water has settled in the 
eepest places it could find. So too life. If we 
fancy lite created of every kind, not only of the 


forms now known, but of all intermediate ones, 


possible, such life would not remain so, but would 
flow into all the safest places, would gradually 
accumulate in the strongest forms. 

We have, of course, nothing to do with the rate 
at which it would flow, but it is easy to see that, 
allowing time enough, all forms that possessed 
greater power of life than those immediately near 
them, would gradually absorb all the forms thus 
near. Take, for example, the lion type of life. 
No doubt, if we make small alterations in the lion 
type, we shall obtain a type less capable of living 
as a race than the lion is. We exclude, of course, 
such alterations as would turn the lion into a tiger, 
for the alterations effected in nature take place by 
small steps. Thus the animals born near the lion 
type will have greater power of existing as a race 
in proportion to their nearness to that type. The 
more favoured will, in the struggle for existence, 
starve out the less favoured, and the pure lion 
type will alone survive. 

Such views as these explain very clearly the 
stability of species. The horses depicted on the 
ancient Assyrian monuments are just like the 
horses we now see, the reason being, that the cir- 
cumstances of horse-life not being materially 
altered, the horse-form which gave a maximum of 
vitality of old gives a maximum now. We try in 
vain, by artificial selection, to alter a type of life, 
for though we can do somewhat, we always at last 
find our efforts checked. Just like the separate 
pools in our yard. If we blow hard on one, we 
may drive it a finger’s breadth beyond its usual 


limits, and a violent effort may drive it a hair’s- 
breadth beyond that ; but to blow the water of one 
pool into another, is more than the fiercest gust 
can effect. 

Another point, and in some respects the most 
important, is not to be overlooked. An animal is 
a most complex machine, and needs skilled life to 
manage it. The horse body would be no use with- 
out the horse soul, call it what you will—the 
bundle of habits—the accumulated experience of 
generations, which we call instinct. Thus, though, 
by careful selection, it might seem possible to vary 
the structure of some type of life very greatly, yet 
the instincts which should correspondingly be 
altered, being the result of long repeated acts, are 
not so easily changed. We might clothe a naked 
Papuan in shirt, coat, vest, and pantaloons, put a 
tall hat on his head, a cigar in his mouth, and an 
umbrella in his hand, but he is a savage still. We 
may make him outwardly the civilised man in ten 
minutes: ten years will probably not suffice to 
bring up his mind to a level with his clothes. So, 
if we could, by careful selection, give an ass the 
body of a horse, the ass mind would have to be 
sent a thousand years to school to learn horse 
before he could use it. 

The phenomena of species are closely analogous 
to what can be seen in many communities. Though 
men are capable of exercising any of the various 
handicrafts, we do not find them shifting from one 
employment to the other, but what the father was, 
that the son is; the traditions of the craft being 
thus handed down and confined to one or more 
families. So amongst living things, which can 
scarcely communicate knowledge except as they 
transmit it to their posterity, the methods of living 
accumulate in the descendants of one or more 
individuals, constituting them a caste or species. 
Man’s intellect is a sutticiently developed one to 
put facts together and reason. This gives him his 
elasticity, and so that predominant vitality by 
which he can establish himself as master in every 

uarter of the globe. Other animals have not 
this power, and so can only subsist by learning 
to do one thing well. The horse has been learning 
horse for many, many thousand years, and can now 
play his part to perfection ; but his perfection is 
like an oriental civilisation, that, after getting to 
a certain point, admits of no improvement. 

Two great objections have been brought against 
the doctrine of Development in life. One is, that 
no amount of pains on our part ever enables us 
to do much in altering the character of a species, 
still less can we alter one species into another. 
The other is the fact that hybrid races are, generally 
wy sterile, which has been taken as a proof 
that different species cannot have had a common 
ancestry. Bot 
follow from the idea of development. 
sider these two points awhile. 

We have poh above of a species as being a 
maximum of vitality. Some might suppose that 
this would give us only one species, but an illus- 
tration will remove the difficulty. Suppose that you 
wish to reach the highest spot you can‘: you walk 
upwards and upwards till you can rise no farther, 
and whichever way you turn you descend. You 
are then on the top of a hill, or, in other words, at 
a maximum of elevation above the sea-level. The 
summit on which you stand may be Primrose Hill, 
Inkpen Beacon, Snowdon, or Skiddaw, according 


these facts, however, naturally 
Let us con- 
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to the place where the desire to rise seized you. 
All these, and many more, are maxima of height; 
and thus also in the possible forms of life, there 
will be many maxima of vitality in which life will 
stably rest. 

You know when you are on the top of a hill 
by the fact that, whichever way you turn, you 
descend. The type of a species will be such that 
all slight variations from it, such as we may find 
jn the various offspring of an individual, will give 
lesser general vitality than the type does. In the 
struggle for life, those nearest the type survive, 
and the type is stable. Suppose we have two 
butter-cups, A and B, growing in a meadow, differ- 
ing only in this, that A is one of a set of butter- 
cups, likely to produce seed which will turn to 
plants very different from A and each other; B, 
on the other hand, is of a more matter-of-fact 
class, producing seed of the general average kind. 
In the struggle for existence, A’s descendants 
will be choked out by B’s, which keep closer 
to the form of greatest vitality, and will either 
entirely perish, or such only survive as most re- 
semble B’s offspring. Thus the processes of nature 
not only keep species stable, but gradually weed 
out their capacity for variation. We have thus 
a naturally selected invariability to contend with 
in our attempts to alter species, and no wonder if 
it baffle us. 

The second difficulty referred to no less naturally 
results from the process of natural selection. What 
we have already said about the long experience 
required by life to use a complex organisation, will 
readily shew how perplexed a life that finds itself 
in a mule body, quite a new form, must be. We 
all remember the philosopher of Laputa who in- 
vented a new and universal system of government. 
Members of opposing political parties were to have 
their heads sawn in half, and the halves inter- 
changed. Each individual would thus fight it out 
within himself, and leave the world at peace. We 
do something of the kind in every mule we pro- 
duce, and no wonder that the creatures so formed 
are unable to exist as a separate race. Could they 
do so, nature would act by leaps, which we never 
find her to do. Moreover, if what we said about 
species being maxima of vitality be true, these 
mule forms will not be maxima; and so, if they 
occurred in nature, would be crushed out by com- 
petition with more vigorous individuals. 

Thus the whole process of natural selection will 
have gone on for ages, destroying the power in species 
of forming hybrids. I imagine, as before, two butter- 
cups, A and B, in a meadow. Their flowers are 
expanded, the anthers have not yet shed the pollen, 
and the stigma waits expectant. Bees with thighs 

ellow with pollen from many flowers, some per- 

aps of allied species, alight to sip the honey. Not 
a few alien pollen grains adhere to the stigmas of 
each plant. A readily receives these, stimulates 
the pollen tubes to run down the style, and per- 
fects hybrid seed. B, on the other hand (as is the 
case with all flowers now), regards them as little 
more than so much dust, and their pollen tubes 
have not wormed their way down to the embryos, 
before the true pollen is matured, readily received, 
and the seeds perfected with it. The plants, then, 
which A produces will have no chance of life in 
competing with B’s descendants, and thus the race 
of butter-cups that survives at last will be one 
almost insensible to any pollen but its own. If 


thus we try now to form mule races, we have to 
experiment on species which for many thousand 
years have had the capacity for such union elimin- 
ated by natural selection. 

Perhaps it may be objected that we prove too 
much—that if what we advance is true, we 
prove the impossibility of the development of new 
species, and so logically cut our own throats, Our 
belief, however, is that the development of a new 
species is the exception, not the rule. There have 
been many catastrophes in the course of human 
existence ; how few mark the birth of a new civil- 
isation! Probably only at critical points in the 
history of our earth have new species developed, 
though old species, doubtless, from time to time 
modify as physical surroundings change. We may, 
however, give a fable to shew the kind of way in 
which new species may be supposed to arise. 

A large island had for many centuries been 
above the sea, and the winds had scattered the 
seeds of plants, and even trees, so that vegetation 
covered it, but as yet no animal was on it. Ina 
distant land two rats were washed from their holes 
by a swollen torrent. Half-drowned, they clung 
to a broken tree, which whirled down to sea by 
the stream, and then, driven by the winds, was 
cast on the desert isle. Here it was not difficult 
to live, and by degrees the rats multiplied till 
they filled the land. Some down by the river- 
banks, and eating the rank vegetation, grew big 
and fat ; others on the hills were little and nimble ; 
elsewhere, were rats of every intermediate size. 
Centuries after came another flood, another stranded 
tree, but this time a pair of cats appear. A great 
slaughter of rats and a great increase of cats ensue. 
The little rats on the rocks can readily escape, 
hiding in holes or nimbly scaling the heights, 
The big rats by the river-sides are rather too big 
for the cats to care to attack, and, moreover, they 
can take to the water. But havoc rages unchecked 
amongst the intermediate rats. For a time the 
cats never think of eating flesh; it is one carnival 
of blood-drinking. At last, equilibrium is pro- 
duced. The cats thin out again, and earn a hard 
living by killing young marsh rats and old or sick 
hill ones. But if by accident these two races breed 
together, their offspring readily fall a prey to the 
cats; and thus, by natural selection, the two races 
will become fully distinct, destitute of the will or 
power to breed together. 

They, then, who think that they can experi- 
mentally prove or disprove the common origin of 
different species, resemble the man who, hearing 
that the raven lived three hundred years, bought 
a young one, in order to test the statement for him- 
self. After nature for many thousand years has 
been selecting a species, and, so to speak, solidify- 
ing it, it is folly to expect that we shall find it 

lastic in our hands. Within certain limits, indeed, 
in which variation indefinitely little affects the 
vitality and habits of life of the animal, we can 
easily effect changes ; and to our eyes these changes, 
in shape, and colour, and size, seem great. But it 
is like some great boulder in a rock-pool. We can 
make it rock a little from side to side ; but as to 
lifting it from the hole in which it lies, that is far 
beyond our powers. 

What, then, are the forces that mould species ? 
Mainly the outward circumstances of life, that 
change slowly as the physical geography of a 
country changes, Let there be no change in a 
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country, probably there will be no change in the 
species inhabiting it. But as the untiring rains 
cut sheltered valleys amongst the bleak hills, and 
spread wide plains above the sea, new habits of 
life and corresponding changes of form will arise 
in the species found there. Let the sea, which for 
ages has been gnawing at an isthmus, at last, in 
some wild night, effect a breach ; the new island, 
which formerly gave but a stray meal to wanderers 
from the mainland, will be left in quiet, and little 
creatures, hitherto kept in check, will creep from 
their rocky holes, and, in process of time, on a 
small scale, play at lion, elephant, or buffalo in 
their narrow domain. Or over a vast country the 
fir-trees have spread, and from age to age have 
thriven, till the weary earth can nourish them 
no more, and the beech or oak sapling rears its 
vigorous stem amongst the decaying pines. Then 
the birds that split the cones and ate the seeds 
will mourn, whilst strange creatures that love the 
new trees come in and inherit the land. Or a land 
has, after much weary waiting, risen above the sea, 
and one seed fallen upon it has taken root and 
grown. There is nothing to hurt it, nothing to 
hinder it, and, as best it can, it multiplies and 
replenishes the earth. In some centuries of freedom 
and ease, it unlearns somewhat of its former stiff- 
ness, and spreads bushy over the slopes of the 
hills, rises tower-like in the valleys, and spreads a 
tangled mat over the exposed ridges. At last, when 
enemies or rivals arrive, the varied forms are so 
well suited to their growth, that whilst some inter- 
mediate forms perish, others as separate species 
still hold their own. 

But of all this we can see nothing. The story 
of the past, as told in books of stone, may tell 
us how various animals were developed, but at 
present it is too fragmentary for us to learn much 
from it. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE 
CHAPTER XXXV.—A LEGACY. 


Wirt a beating heart, and a mind presaging she 
knew not what of evil, Jenny broke the envelope 
and seal (a large one, with the Tyndall crest upon 
it, the die of which she had seen in the library), and 
read as follows : 

I, Helen Tyndall, being in sound health of mind, 
though sorely troubled and distressed therein, hereby 
do make confession, that on the 24th of November 
last, being with Alice Renn on the wooden bridge 
above the lasher, near her house, I did maliciously 
push her into the river, being incited thereto by 
hate and jealousy—and this is the truth, whatever 
this girl may choose to say to the contrary, out 
of pretended tenderness for my memory, and to 
suit her own ends. Moreover, I hereby solemnly 
declare that I do go in fear of my life from my 
husband, Arthur Tyndall, who loves me not, but is 
bent on my death, in order that he may marry the 
girl aforesaid; and I charge whosoever shall find 
this paper, to make strict inquiry into the cause of 
whatsoever death I shall have died: whether by sudden 
seizure of disease (as it may have appeared), or by 
(seeming) accident, such as the being thrown out of a 
carriage, or drowning (with both which he has menaced 


me), so that the guilt may be brought home where it 
as due, 

Swansdale Hall, December 31, 1860. 

Jenny rose, staggered to the door, and locked it ; 
then dropped into her chair to think—if the pass- 
ing through her brain of a score of weird and 
hideous speculations could be termed thinking. 

‘And but two hours ago,’ muttered she, with 
that self-mocking smile which is Despair’s forlornest 
wear, ‘he told me that I should be even happier 
than I was!’ Shocked and horrified as she was, 
however, her natural good sense, even in that 
extremity, soon rallied itself, and led her from the 
contemplation of her own wretchedness to examine 
the grounds on which it had arisen. She had 
hardly any doubt in her own mind that Helen 
had written the document that lay before her; 
it was scarce humanly possible that so base and 
wicked a trick could fam been played upon her 
by another ; but still there was a doubt, and she 
hastened to resolve it. The late Mrs Tyndall's 
handwriting was not familiar to her; but in the 
music-stand in that very room, close to the small 
seraphine on which she had been wont to play, 
were several books that had belonged to her pre- 
decessor, and perhaps one of them would have her 
name written on its fly-leaf. She opened one— 
the oldest of them, as it happened, and just within 
it were the words, Helen Somers, from her dear 
Mamma, March 18, 1854. That must have been 
when Helen was quite a girl, and yet the hand- 
writing corresponded nearly with that of the docu- 
ment ; still it was possible that her mother might 
have written the words. Jenny opened another: 
Helen Tyndall, August 1860, ps. | compared it with 
the Helen Tyndall, December 31, 1860. There could 
be no longer any doubt: the autographs were 
identical. 

Two years ago, then, or twenty-three months 
exactly, just after she had recovered from her last 
illness, from the effects of which she was still suffer- 
ing when she went abroad, Helen had written that 
terrible statement with her own hand; and she 
had perished leaving the lie behind her, in hopes 
to blacken her husband’s memory! Not for one 
instant did Jenny believe that the thing was true, 
and yet it made her scarcely less wretched than 
if she had believed it. For what an extremity of 
desperation and malignancy must have possessed 
this woman, to write such a document upon the 
chance that some such catastrophe might happen 
as actually did occur ! 


Or by (seeming) accident, such as the beung thrown 
out of a carriage. 


Jenny’s blood ran cold as she reperused these words, 
at the idea of how easily this infamous document 
might have fallen into other hands and been believed. 
Nay, how was it that it had escaped that mis- 
chance? How was it possible that Mrs Glyn, or 
whoever had set that cabinet in order for her 
(Jenny’s) use (as had evidently been done), could 
have omitted to see it, lying as it did in the most 
obvious place, with the exception of the open desk 
itself, that it could lie? Or, again, was it possible 
that Mrs Glyn had found it, read it, and sealed it 
up again, in order that it might meet the very 
eyes which had o perused it? The housekeeper 
had always held herself stiffly—almost antago- 


nistically—with respect to her; and certainly, if a 
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had become acquainted with this terrible state- 
ment (wherein her new mistress was, in fact, dis- 
tinctly designated as the cause of her predecessor’s 
untimely end), it was no wonder. But, on the 
other hand, the housekeeper’s dislike of Jenny had 
by no means been so marked that it could be set 
down to a cause that might well have justified even 
loathing, and, moreover, it had of late months very 
sensibly mitigated, which it surely would not have 
done under the circumstances supposed. What was 
not the least remarkable in this strange and shock- 
ing document, was its mixture of truth and false- 
hood; the unnecessary confession of the writer's 
own offence against Jenny in conjunction with 
the slanderous accusation brought againgt Arthur. 
What need had there been for Helen to accuse 
herself at all? On reflection, however, Jenny 
concluded that this had been done to make the 
eraisemblance of the false charge more striking. 
Helen knew that she would be dead before the 
document was discovered—or ‘chanced’ it (and it 
was this ‘chancing’ so many things that was one of 
the most dreadful features in the case, as eviden- 
cing her utter desperation)—and had therefore cared 
not what should be said against herself, if only she 
could disgrace and harm him of whom she was 
so frantically and unjustly jealous ; while the very 
fact of her confessing so solemnly to such a crime 
would give a plausibility to the rest of her state- 
ment; and, moreover, she could not be sure that 
Jenny herself would not reveal what had happened 
at the lasher, even if she had not already done so. 
Finally, the motive of the whole proceeding seemed 
only too clear: either to prevent Arthur’s mar- 
riage with herself (Jenny) ; or if it had taken place, 
then to render them both wretched. 

And with one, at least, it had succeeded. In 
spite of her confidence in her husband’s innocence, 
and of the indignant flush which her absorbing 
love for him called up when the shadow of a 
suspicion of his guilt came across her mind, yet at 
times it would cross it. The poison of Suggestion 
stole into her being despite all opposition, or even, 
perhaps, assisted by it, for, with every struggle, the 

ateful presumption seemed to grow more specious. 

‘Suppose,’ at last she found herself saying, ‘that 
this is true’—and in an instant, without, as it 
seemed, volition of her own, she was standing on 
the hearth-rug, holding the envelope with its con- 
tents above the flame ; but the next moment she 
turned away, with a ‘No; I will not. Ifit could 
be true—if it were possible to believe that Arthur 
could be guilty, I would have burned this thing, 
lest it should harm him ; but knowing that he is 
as innocent of crime as the child I bear within me, 
Ikeep it. It may do its worst.’ 

This revelation of her own faith in her husband 
comforted her for a little ; but as she sat pondering 
whether to tell him or not of what she had dis- 
covered, again she found herself on the old track 
of thought. She was still free from doubt of 
Arthur, or flattered herself that she was so; but 
putting the supposititious case of another having 
found this paper who had her own lights to guide 
him to’a conclusion, she was compelled to confess 
that it was only too likely to be an adverse one. 
For why had her husband never so much as opened 
his lips concerning his late wife, unless they had 
been sealed by some secret known to himself alone? 
And why had his frame shrunk to a skeleton, and 
his hair turned gray within a few months of her 


decease, unless remorse had withered the one and 
bleached the other? Assumed it was not remorse— 
which, for her own part, she took for granted—yet 
there must be some motive for such reticence ; and 
his disinclination to enter upon the subject had, at 
all events, this effect, that she resolved to keep her 
present discovery to herself. 

Her first proceeding was to satisfy herself that it 
was her own to keep—that it was not already 
shared by another. With this intent she rang her 
bell, and desired the maid to send Mrs Glyn to the 
boudoir. The housekeeper came, respectful, quiet, 
unconciliating, without any symptom of such 
embarrassment as might have been looked for had 
she been in expectation of the event that had just 
occurred, The summons was unusual; for Jenny, 
accustomed to wait upon herself, rarely required 
the services even of her maid ; and there was just 
a touch of surprise in the woman’s inquiry as to 
what her mistress might be pleased to want, and 
that was all. 

‘I want your advice, Mrs Glyn, as to a new dis- 
tribution of the furniture here: the arrangement 
does not quite please me. This cabinet, for 
instance, as it strikes me, is too close to the fire- 
place’ 

‘Possibly, madam. The late Mrs Tyndall used 
it as her desk, which caused it to be placed in that 
position, Perhaps it should stand nearer the 
window,’ 

‘That is just what I was thinking, Mrs Glyn. 
Here, for instance. Would you mind helping me 
to push it there, and to put this reading-table in 
its place ?—Thanks.’ 

Other little alterations were made; and then 
woe | remarked ‘how beautifully clean and thor- 
oughly in order everything had been kept. 

*T am glad you are pleased, madam, was the 
housekeeper’s stiff rejoinder : it did not please her 
to be praised for such a simple act of duty. 

‘Did you take all this trouble with your own 
hands, Mrs Glyn ?’ 

‘Certainly, madam. I cleaned out every drawer 
myself. It was not for a servant—that is, an wnder- 
servant,’ added the old lady proudly, ‘to be peep- 
ing and prying into cabinets and such-like, where, 
for all I knew, my late mistress might have left 
things of a private nature.’ 

Jenny felt cold to her very heart: the old lady 
_ with such significance, and almost severity, 
that she began to fear the worst. She was deter- 
mined, however, to know it, if it was so, and not, 
at least, to suffer from suspense. 

‘And did you find anything of that nature ?’ 
inquired she boldly. , 

“No, madam,’ replied the old lady, more stiffly 
than ever, and with a what-is-that-to-you ? expres- 
sion of countenance. ‘If I had done so, it would, 
of course, have been my duty to inform my master 
of the circumstance.’ 

‘True, said Jenny thoughtfully. She was far 
too deeply interested in the matter in hand to be 
annoyed by the other's manner; her mind was 
occupied by the alternatives of the case. If this 
woman was speaking the truth—and she had little 
doubt but that she was—the document must have 
been found elsewhere by somebody else, and placed, 
after the ‘ putting to rights’ had been effected, in 
the spot where she had found it. Of course, this 
might have been done by some servant of the 
house; but that seemed in the highest degree 
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improbable. As to Jenny’s own maid, Susan—a 
most excellent girl, but a persistent chatterbox— 
her mistress felt convinced that, had she become 

ssessed of such a secret, she could not have kept 
it to herself for four-and-twenty hours. 

‘No one but Susan has access to the boudoir, I 
believe, Mrs Glyn ?” 

‘Certainly not, madam; and after my late 
mistress’s death, and until you came’—there was 
an ungraciousness about those last three words 
that amounted to downright incivility—‘ the room 
was always locked, and the key kept in my posses- 
sion. I sincerely trust that nothing is a-missing : 
nothing ever has been a-missing’ 

‘Nor is likely to be while you are here, Mrs Glyn,’ 
interrupted Jenny gently. ‘ You must not be angry 
with me, my good friend, if I ask you one question 
more.’ 

The soft answer turned away the housekeeper’s 
wrath, and made her sensible of the impropriety 
of her manner. ‘Angry, madam? I hope not. It 
would be very wrong in me, as well as out of my 
place, to be so; but I was annoyed lest something 
should have been lost.’ 

‘Nothing has been lost ; but yet I wish to ask 
you whether, to your knowledge, this room has 
been entered since the late Mrs Tyndall’s death by 
any one but Susan and yourself ?” 

‘By no one, madam.—Stay,’ added the house- 
keeper; ‘let me be quite correct. There was one 
old lady, last July, just after your marriage, who 
asked to see the grounds; many do so in the 
summer months; and my orders were from my 
master, as from his father before him, always to 
admit such visitors. After she had seen the garden, 
she wished to go over the house. I was laid up 
myself with rheumatism, but one of the girls came 
to me with the request—I think it was Jane—and 
Isaid “No.” Then the lady sent her back again 
with her address card, “Mrs Montague,” from 
London, if I remember right—and the message, 
that she asked the favour as having been an old 
acquaintance of my late mistress; and then, of 
course, I was obliged to give way; and Jane went 
with her over the whole house, this room included, 
for I recollect giving out the key.’ 

‘ Had you any remembrance of your late mistress 
knowing such a person ?? 

*No; I confess I had not, ma’am. But then she 
had many London acquaintances whom I did not 
know, and this might very well have been one of 
them ; and if so, it would have been thought very 
uncivil in me to have refused permission, A 
person in my position cannot act upon her own 
responsibility, you see.’ 

‘I quite understand. You did very right, Mrs 
Glyn ; and there has been no harm done. So far 
as I am concerned, pray use your own discretion in 
future concerning visitors, which I am sure will be 
always judicious, But it is your taste I want just 
now, as to these chairs and tables.’ 

So Jenny went on to rearrange the furniture ; 
reconciling herself with the old lady at the same 
time by accepting her suggestions, until the latter 
came down from her pedestal of lofty self-respect, 
and seemed quite won over to her new mistress, 
Jenny now felt positively certain, first, that the 
housekeeper had no knowledge of the document 
left by Helen; and secondly, that somebody had, or 
else how could it have been placed where she had 
found it? That person, whoever it was, probably 


knew also the contents of the envelope, since, 
otherwise, he (or she) would surely have opened it 
(since it was addressed to the finder), and in so 


doing have broken the seal, which bore no trace of 


reimpression. This individual, then, must have 
been a confidante of Helen’s, and intrusted with 
the document for the very purpose of placing it, in 
case of her death, where it was sure to meet Jenny’s 
eyes. Jenny’s suspicions naturally fixed them- 
selves on Mrs Montague. Later in the day, there- 
fore, she took an opportunity of questioning Jane 
about that personage. The girl well remembered 
the circumstance of the lady’s visit, and of her 
being shewn over the house and boudoir. She 
was an old lady, gray and somewhat feeble, and 
wore blue spectacles, to keep the glare from her 
eyes. She spoke very little, but seemed interested 
in what she saw. She was staying for a few days, 
as she understood her to say, at the Railway Hotel ; 
and the visit was made late in the month, within a 
day or two, in fact, of the Tyndalls’ return home 
from the continent. 

The knowledge thus acquired, that therd was 
some living being whom she could challenge and 
confront concerning this cowardly attack on Arthur, 
gave Jenny unspeakable satisfaction. This horrible 
shadow of suspicion, which might have darkened 
her days for ever, had she had to combat through it 
with the Dead, might surely now be dissipated ; and 
it should be the object of be life to get this done. 
It was hard, however, to control her emotions, to 
simulate happiness in her tone, and ease in her 
manner, to her husband, when he came in that 
day from shooting, and met her with his accus- 
tomed caress. It was hard to lend a ready ear to 
his talk at table, of the birds in ‘the four-acre’ 
which had got up wild, yet fallen right and left 
to his double barrel, and of the single bird that 
had risen at; his very feet in the turnips, and got 
away scot-free. And yet his very cheerfulness 
gave her comfort, in the assurance (needless 
though it was) that such wholesome simple thoughts 
could never have an abiding-place in a mind that 
carried such a burden as had been imputed to it 
by the slanderous paper, which she carried in her 
bosom—not for love, but safety, next to the little 
golden anchor, which had been restored to her once 
more. 

In the drawing-room that evening she cautiously 
ventured upon the question on which she had been 
meditating for hours. 

‘ By-the-bye, dear, Mrs Glyn tells me that when 
we were away in Italy a visitor called and asked 
to see the grounds,’ 

‘It is likely enough, my darling,’ answered he, 
carelessly ; ‘1 daresay there were a dozen ; and he 
must have been of a very moderate disposition not 
to have insisted upon seeing the house also. For, 
though, goodness knows, there is not much to look 
at, I’ve known my poor father—who never refused 
a request of that kind, however unreasonable— 
retire from room to room, in order that sightseers 
should have their will in that respect, 

‘Oh, but this was not an ordinary sightseer ; it 
was a lady, who said that she was an old acquaint- 
ance,’ 

‘Indeed! Dear me, observed he, smiling, ‘has 
Mrs Glyn been making you jealous, Jenny ?’ 

‘An acquaintance not of yours, Arthur, but 
of—of Helen’s—a Mrs Montague.’ 

The smile faded suddenly away from Arthur’s 
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features ; it was the first time that Helen’s name 
had been mentioned between them ; he remained 
quite silent. 

‘Do you remember the name of Montague ?’ 
inquired Jenny timidly. 

‘I never heard of it. I am nearly sure the person 
must have been an impostor. Those tourist-people 
will say anything to gain admittance where they 
have no business,’ f 

The speech was wholly unlike Arthur. There 
was no exclusiveness about his character: the vile 
and vulgar notion, held by many persons who 

ique themselves upon being above the vulgar, of 
<a their property within walls, and permit- 
ting no eye save their own to refresh itself even 
on their trees and grass-land, was abhorrent to 
him ; the stranger was always welcome within his 
gates. His irritation could only be due to her 
having trespassed upon that ground which he did 
desire to keep private—the subject of his late wife. 

Jenny was very sorry: sorry to have angered 
him (for the first time, too, since their marriage) ; 
and still more sorry for the cause. But what 
distressed her most of all was, to learn that he had 
never so much as heard the name of Mrs Montague. 
If it turned out to be a feigned one, it was only 
the more likely that the person who bore it should 
have been she who placed the document in the 
cabinet ; and it was not likely, having thus accom- 
plished her purpose, that she should reveal who 
she really was. Henceforth, therefore, Jenny would 
have to contend with her enemy in the Dark. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—A COUNSELLOR, 


The reception which Helen’s name had met with 
from her husband, even when thus casually intro- 
duced, would have decided Jenny, had her resolve 
not been already fixed, to keep the discovery of that 
terrible legacy of his late wife from Arthur's eyes, 
and this weight falling upon her as it did at a 
time when she was peculiarly ill-fitted to bear such 
an undivided burden, crushed out of her both 
health and spirits. In vain, Arthur endeavoured 
to persuade himself that her changed appearance 
was, as the village doctor assured him, due to her 
condition only, and that in a few months she 
would be herself again. Death had of late been too 
busy about him to permit that feeling of false 
security into which most men in such cases are 
so willing to be lulled ; he was certain that she 
was fading and failing, nor could her constant 
efforts to appear well and cheerful impose upon his 
anxious mind, To her, of course, he said nothing 
but what the doctor had said ; but he watched her 
day by day with an aching heart, and at last wrote 
as follows to his ‘ other self,’ Jack Adair--who had 
been recently blessed with a little daughter, to 
whom he had asked Arthur to stand sponsor—for 
the counsel that had never failed him yet, and 
had been wise even when rejected. 

‘My dearest wife, who will do anything in the 
world to please me, has seen a physician from town, 
and he corroborates the opinion expressed by our 
own doctor—that there is nothing the matter with 
her save what April next will see the end of. 
Heaven grant it may be so, but I cannot flatter my- 
self with any such view. If she had been well enough, 
nothing would have pleased me better than to have 
come up with her to see my little god-daughter 
christened, and, indeed, she pressed me to do so; 
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but I feel she ought not to travel in her present 
state, and O Jack! I dread to leave her, even 
for a day, lest, at no distant time, I may have to 
say to myself, “I might have lived one day longer 
with her whom I have lost for ever.” You will 
say, I am morbidly apprehensive about her—that. 
she was always of a good constitution, and that 
though Swansdale may not be healthy for every- 
body, it is her native air. They have said all this 
to me, and much more, but they have not their 
all at stake, as I have ; and they do not know what 
I know. To the doctors—to everybody, in fact, 
she presents a smiling face, a cheerful air, is uncom- 
plaining, and protests that there is nothing amiss 
with her ; and she convinces them. For me, like- 
wise, she puts on her best looks, and chatters—no, 
she never chatters—converses gaily; but it is 
plain to me that it is a continual effort with her, 
and at times, poor soul, she utterly breaks down. 
I have seen traces of tears on her sweet face, not- 
withstanding the pains she takes to hide them, and 
my Jenny has no cause for tears. I almost wish 
she had, that I might put these down to it. What 
frightens me most about her, is the terrible rapidity 
with which this change has set in. Three weeks 
ago, she was looking as well as ever she did—better, 
to my loving eyes, Jack, than on the day I married 
her, and as happy as a fairy ; to-day, she is pale, 
thin, and dejected. If the doctors had not posi- 
tively assured me that it was not the case, I should 
have said: “She is in a rapid decline ”—that is, I 
should have thought so, for to have said it, even 
to you, Jack, feeling that it was so, would have 
been impossible. Well, we cannot come to you, 
you see. But can you not come to us? Will not 
dear Blanche, for Jenny’s sake, bring down her babe 
for Jenny to fondle (which she longs to do), and 
spend the first days of the new-year—how I 
tremble to think what it may take away !—at 
Swansdale? If you wrote to invite yourselves, that. 
would give my dear wife greater pleasure, while 
it would prevent her from suspecting that I had 
told you this sad story. Come, dear friend, and 
give me your counsel, and, if it please God, your 
comfort.’ 

The Adairs were people who not only never 
hesitate about performing a kind action, but who 
perform it at once. The return of the post brought 
a letter from Blanche to Jenny, proposing a visit 
to the Hall as soon as ‘baby’ was pronounced fit 
to travel ; and a few days saw them at Swansdale. 

In the opinion of the new-comers, Arthur’s 
fears had greatly exaggerated his wife’s indisposi- 
tion, though they pronounced her far from well : 
they thought her face somewhat wan and ‘ drawn ;” 
but ‘Dear me, what does Arthur expect ?’ laughed 
the young matron to her husband ; ‘and as for her 
spirits, I call them excellent, considering’ And 
sso f after the first flush of their reception, which 
had really given Jenny great pleasure, had passed 
away, and when the novel duties of hostess were 
not compelling her to cheerfulness, they perceived 
that there really was something amiss with her, it 
did not strike them as very serious. Mrs Adair, 
indeed, curiously enough, thought less of it than 
her husband ; for where Jenny was happiest was 
in the chamber, now dubbed the nursery, with 
Blanche and her babe. Even then, indeed, while 
Mrs Tyndall clasped the child in her arms, or 
rocked it to sleep upon her knees, the unbidden 
tears would sometimes start into her eyes; but 
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Blanche set that down to the happiness of an 
expectant mother—the thought of the coming 
treasure of her own, which a few months would 
give her. Jack thought her ‘somewhat staid’ and 
‘quiet, and ‘with as few words as a Quakeress,’ 
and ‘though it was true that girls often altered 
after marriage,’ the change was greater than he 
should have expected in one whose character had 
been so marked as Jenny ; still he could honestly 
assure his friend that he saw no ground for alarm. 

Adair’s surprise was therefore considerable, when, 
on the Sunday after his arrival, staying behind the 
rest of the Hall party, after the church service, in 
order to speak with Mr Glyddon, that gentleman 
inquired of him somewhat abruptly, what made 
Mrs Tyndall look so ill. ‘I don’t go to the Hall, 
now, Adair, as you know, said he. 

‘I wish you would—they all wish you would,’ 
put in Jack quickly, but tenderly (for he knew all 
about that business). 

‘I wish I could, sighed the rector ; ‘but let that 
pass. What I was about to say to you was, that 
Mrs Tyndall’s looks alarm me. What ails her?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Jack ; ‘at least the doctors say so ; 
though Tyndall himself, to say truth, is somewhat 
anxious about her,’ 

‘He has cause,’ said the rector gravely. ‘Look 
at me, Adair. We are old friends, and can tell one 
another the truth and bear to hear it. You see 
me changed, do you not, from what I was a year 
ago or less ?? 

‘Yes; you are aged by more than the last twelve 
months. And though you deserve to be happy, 
old fellow, if any man ever did, you look’ 

‘Wretched !’ said the rector, quietly finishing the 
other’s sentence. ‘My looks, old friend, so far do 
not belie me; but no matter for that. I wish to 
speak of Mrs Tyndall. What you see in me, J see 
in her. A month ago (God bless her !), that woman 
was like a bird, a flower, anything that has beauty, 
and vigour, and freshness ; the song, the fragrance, 
were not for me; but, Heaven knows, I grudged 
them not to him for whom they were. In my own 
forlorn and desolate condition, it was a consolation 
to me to reflect that she at least was happy.’ 

They were in the vestry ; not a sentimental spot, 
as partaking of the nature of a ‘green-room’ with 
very common-place ‘properties ;? but the poor 
rector here sat down in it, in his bands and cassock, 
and sobbed like a child. 

‘ Heaven help you!’ ejaculated Jack, greatly dis- 
mayed, though touched, by this proceeding, and 
somewhat in doubt as to the propriety of invoking 
a blessing on a clergyman. ‘1’m deuced sorry for 
you, and all that, upon my soul.’ 

‘IT know, I know,’ said the rector. ‘ Pardon me 
this, old fellow ; I thought-I had been stronger. It 
is the thought of her—of Mrs Tyndall being in 
trouble, that moves me so. If she is not ill, Adair, 
and very ill, she is very wretched. Not as I am, 


*}| of course, nor for the same reason: you would 


never have heard me say so, had I thought. that. 
Tyndall is kind to her, I know ; but something is 
killing her. Let him find out what it is before it 
is too late. 

‘How can you possibly know this?’ was the 
phrase that rose to Adair’s lips, but he did not 
utter it, This, man, who loved her, he reflected, 
must needs have keener eyes than he. Few and 
small had been the opportunities by which Glyddon 
had arrived at the same conclusion to which Arthur 


had also come ; but their concurrence of opinion 
on such a point struck Jack as very noteworthy. 
He could not well go to Arthur and tell him what 
the rector had said ; if he did so, even if it were 
taken in good part, it would only increase his 
friend’s apprehensions without suggesting any 
remedy ; so he resolved upon a bolder, or, at least, 
a more direct course of proceeding. There was 
this difference between Mr Glyddon’s view of 
Jenny’s case and Arthur's; the latter attributed her 
ailment, whatever it was, to physical causes ; the 
former ascribed it to some distress of mind. If the 
rector had laid this to the account of his successful 
rival’s behaviour, the idea might have been set 
down to jealousy ; but he had expressly exonerated 
Arthur from any such charge, and even pointed 
him out as the person most interested in the 
matter, and to whom warning was due. It was a 
bond fide opinion, and, so far as it did not impute 
disease, chimed in with that of the doctor's. It 
was true that Arthur had expressly stated that his 
wife had nothing on her mind: it was only three 
weeks ago, he had said, that she had expressed 
herself as perfectly happy—‘so happy that it made 
her afraid for fear something cede , aera ;’ but, 
then, even the best of wives did not always confide 
everything to their husbands, and especially if they 
thought that the confidence would vex them. True, 
it was most unlikely that anything of so painful a 
description as to harass mind and body in the way 
supposed, could have occurred to Jenny within the 
last month or so; but, on the other hand, the 
effects—from whatever cause—were equally strange, 
and they at least were patent and undeniable. 

One snow-bright afternoon in January, when 
Arthur and Blanche had gone out driving in the 
pony-carriage to fetch some novels from the rail- 
way station, Jack found himself alone with Jenny 
in the drawing-room. They were seated—a very 
different pair—at the same chess-table at which 
Helen and Allardyce used to sit, and the board 
was before them, Jenny was a good chess-player ; 
it was the one intellectual occupation which old 
Jacob pursued, and with success ; and she could 
beat her father. Jack was but an indifferent 
player, and besides, he was thinking of something 
else. 

‘I can see your game, Mr Adair, said she pres- 
ently, with a quiet smile: ‘you mean to do this, 
and this.’ And she shewed him how it would all 
have failed. 

‘That was my secret, I confess,’ said Jack. ‘ Will 
you 7 equally candid, Mrs Tyndall, and tell me 

ours ?” 
F She knew well enough that he was not speaking 
of chess ; but she made pretence of misunderstand- 
ing him. 

* My secret. Nay, it is Horwitz’s plan ’—— 

‘I mean the secret of your sadness, Mrs Tyndall. 
You may answer, it is true, that I have no right to 
ask it ; nor have I any: but as the oldest friend 

our husband has, and because I see him changing 
aed to the unhappy being he was at Brussels’. 

‘O Mr Adair, not that, not that!’ she interrupted 
pleadingly. She had heard from Blanche of 
Arthur's condition there, though not its cause; and 
the allusion was painful to her for more than one 
reason. 

‘Yes, sooner or later, he will come to that,’ per- 
sisted Adair. ‘Can you wonder at it, when he sees 
the wife he dotes upon growing paler, thinner, 
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sadder, daily, consumed by some direful sorrow, 
that she will not speak of even to him?’ 

‘Has he said that ?’ inquired Jenny tremulously. 

‘Not he, Mrs Tyndall. Is it likely ? Would he 
ask a question that might give you pain, embarrass- 
ment, distress, to answer; at all events, would 
shew he was conscious that his perfect trust in you 
was not reciprocated ? But if he could bring him- 
self to speak, what he would say, I am sure, is this : 
“Let me bear half this burden of yours, true wife, 
and so lighten it for both of us”” Whatever this 
misery may be which has fallen upon you thus 
suddenly, it is but fair, it is but dutiful, to tell 
him what it is.’ 

‘Tell him? answered Jenny with a shudder. 
‘Never !’ 

‘Then tell me,’ said Jack. 

If ever there was an honest friendly voice in 
man ; if ever there was a face inviting confidence 
from child or woman ; if ever there was a hand 
that promised help and sympathy in its tender 
clasp—she heard, saw, touched them then. 


WHAT CAN WOMEN DO? 


WE are all of us discussing women’s rights, and 
some of us women’s wrongs ; husbands are sup- 
posed to be seriously impressed with the im- 
portance of women’s duties ; thoughtful spinsters 
are thinking how best to enlarge the sphere 
of women’s employments ; men of the fine arts 
say what they think about women’s genius ; while 
philosophers discuss, pro and con, the knotty 
question of women’s intellect. The old casuists 
used to argue that all women will be men in 
the next world; on the ground that a woman is 
‘an accident, an imperfection, an error of nature,’ 
and therefore not fitted for a state of perfect bliss 
—one exception being made to this rule, in the 
case of the Virgin Mary. As to the less serious 
dogmas concerning the inferiority of women, they 
are plentiful as blackberries, and some of them 
provoking enough. The women, however, make a 
counter-attack occasionally, which somewhat dis- 
concerts the enemy. ‘There is an old ballad of 
which one stanza runs thus: 
Quoth Gertrude : 

Thof menne bin stronge, thei womene wronge, 

To quelle hem aye in thrale ; 

Sith womene konne, better nor menne, 

To gide in felde or halle. 


Hard must it have been for that gracious lady 
who was snubbed for kissing her own lord and 
master. The proud Duke of Somerset, we read— 
that particular duke who is handed down in books 
as ‘the proud’—had a second wife, who one day 
threw her arms round his neck and affectionately 
kissed him. Looking at her with haughty cold- 
ness, he said: ‘Madam, my first wife was a Percy, 
and she would not have taken such a liberty!’ 
Clearly, that said duke ought never to have had 
an opportunity of kissing or being kissed. As to 
widows, they have been made the theme of com- 
ments for unknown ages. Maidens, we are told, 
sometimes complain of widows for spoiling their 
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chances in the matrimonial market. There is 
a document in print which looks very like 
a joke, but which is declared to be bond fide. 
On March 1, 1733, a petition was presented to 
Governor Johnson, of South Carolina, signed by 
sixteen maidens of Charleston, entreating His Ex- 
cellency’s influence and interference to prevent 
widows from remarrying until the spinsters had 
been provided with husbands, by fining the offend- 
ing parties, if no more severe punishment could be 
inflicted. The petition urged: ‘The great disad- 
vantage it is to us maids is, that the widows by 
their forward carriage do snap up the young men, 
and have the vanity to think their merits beyond 
ours, which is a great imposition upon us who 
ought to have the preference.’ 

There have been and are women-soldiers. Of 
the real original Amazons of classic times we know 
very little; but some of the African potentates 
have Amazon armies ; and Mrs Leonewens, in her 
recent interesting account of her governess-expe- 
rience at the court of Siam, makes frequent men- 
tion of the body-guard of Amazons at the palace. 
Of heroic women who have borne arms in war, we 
frequently find mention in story. Marguerite of 
Anjou, the Countess de Montfort, Joan of Arc, the 
heroine of Saragossa, occur to one as examples, 
During the civil wars, when the Cavaliers dis- 
graced themselves by licentious behaviour in some 
of the towns where they were quartered, the 
young women of Norwich, we are told, resolved to 
defend themselves, and petitioned the House of 
Commons to form a Maidens’ Troop in the Parlia- 
mentary army. Women have, on many occasions, 
donned men’s attire, and rendered good service 
as private soldiers—generally impelled by some 
motive in which a husband or a lover was con- 
cerned. About the middle of the last century, 
a German girl, Anne Sophia Ditzleffin, dressed 
herself as a young man, enlisted in the militia 
at Colberg, served six months; then entered 
Prince Frederick’s regiment of cuirassiers, served 
in it for two years, fought at the battle of 
Kunersdorf, was wounded in the arm at Bamberg ; 
next joined a battalion of grenadiers, and was 
wounded at Torgau—and did not resume her femi- 
nine attire and occupations until she had seen 
four years of this strange soldier-life. About the 
beginning of the reign of George III. a young 
wife of eighteen, feeling miserable at the absence 
of her husband with his regiment in India, endea- 
voured to enlist into another regiment just going 
out: she was frustrated ; but it is pleasant to read 
that Sir John Fielding promised to obtain for her 
the position of lady’s-maid to some officer’s wife 
about to go out to India. During the stormy 
times of the French Revolution, General Custine 
had his attention drawn to the fact that a woman 
was serving bravely and honestly as a soldier in 
his army, and had been wounded while fighting in 
the artillery ; being dismissed as a woman, her 
grief and despondency were such as to induce her 
readmission, and she became aide-major in the 
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staff. During the Peninsular War, a Spanish lady 
joined the din of battle under circumstances which 
won the admiration of those who knew the facts of 
the case. In 1810, her husband was a captain in 
command of a battery at Isla de Leon, and she was 
with him. A shot killed him on the spot; his 
men, confused and irresolute, wanted a leader ; 
whereupon she instantly took the command, 
claimed and obtained the allegiance of the men. 
For an entire week she behaved so bravely that the 
general gave her her husband’s commission as a 
captain, knowing that she would do credit to it. 
An English officer of the 79th Foot, who saw her, 
said that she was dressed in full uniform, rode on 
horseback like a man, and could not have been 
known for other than a man by her appearance, 
A German woman, about twenty-five years of age, 
near the conclusion of the great Napoleonic wars, 
presented herself before a German committee which 
was sitting in London; she claimed relief as a 
soldier, and was able to produce reliable testimony 
that she had really fought for five years in the 
Allied army, and had been wounded at Leipsic. 
In the recent Franco-German war, when the 
Germans entered Lorraine, the highest official 
present in a small French village was the post- 
mistress. The men and youths able and willing 
to fight placed themselves under her guidance, and 
did their little best bravely ; she keeping up good 
discipline, and issuing orders (let us say in strategy 
and tactics) as lieutenant. The gallant post- 
mistress has recently been decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Cannot women be sailors as well as soldiers? 
They have made the attempt, at all events. Early 
in the reign of George III. Hannah Whitney, an 
Irishwoman, served for five years in the royal 
navy, and did not reveal the secret until she 
re-entered what may be called private life. A few 
years after this, a young Yorkshire woman came 
up from Hull to London in search of her lover ; 
he had entered the man-of-war Oxford at Chatham, 
and she did the same, putting on sailor’s clothes, 
and assuming the name of Charles Waddell. Her 
faithless swain deserted, and she attempted to 
desert likewise. This brought on detection ; and 
the officers kindly gave the poor girl a little money, 
and dismissed her. The newspapers in 1782 told 
of one Mrs Cola of Poplar who served on board a 
man-of-war as a sailor, and then, on having a bit 
of Property left her, resumed her feminine position, 
and took a public-house, Early in the present 
century, a country girl aged fifteen left her home, 

ut on boy’s clothes, and offered for service on 
Genes a South Sea whaler. Being refused, she 
apprenticed herself to a waterman, and plied her 
avocation deftly. It was not until she had been 
upset and nearly drowned, in rowing out to the 
Sw Hyde Parker West Indiaman, that she ceased 
to be ‘a jolly young waterman,’ and became a 
domestic servant in proper femininity of apparel. 
There was a girl named Rebecca Ann Johnstone 
who knew what it was to have a cruel father or 
uncle (it is not clear which). He dressed her asa 
boy when she was thirteen, and apprenticed her to 


a collier-ship. She served four years, and then 
ended her sea-life after receiving a severe beating 
from the mate for not getting up sufficiently early. 
Another girl, aged fourteen, named Elizabeth 
Bowden, being left an orphan, came from a village 
in Cornwall in 1807 to Truro, in search of employ- 
ment. Destitute and unsuccessful, she went to 
Falmouth, put on boy’s clothes, enlisted as a boy 
on board H.M.S. Hazard, and did good service 
aloft as well as below for several weeks; after 
which the poor young thing, by the kindness of 
the chief officers, was enabled to resume her proper 
attire and avocations. One more instance. In 
1815, when H.M.S. Queen Charlotte, 110 guns, was. 
paid off, an African woman was found among the 
crew, who had served eleven years under the name 
of William Brown. She had become able seaman, 
and captain of the fore-top ; she had all the traits 
of the sailor; and no one had suspected her secret, 
which turned out to be a cruel husband, to escape 
from whom she had taken to this hard and un- 
feminine mode of life. 

Thus it is that, in most cases where women have 
become soldiers or sailors, husbands or lovers have 
generally had something to do in supplying a 
motive. Special circumstances have guided the 
matter in other instances. Why she did -it, is 
not narrated ; but the gossiping chronicles which 
tell about centenarians speak of one Mary Hall, who 
was sexton of Bishop’s Hill, York, and who lived 
to the age of a hundred and five. There was a 
pedler, in 1793, who was taken ill at an ale-house 
in Worcester, and, shortly before dying, told his 
(her) story. She had been concerned in the 
Gordon riots in ’80; and, fearing capture and 
punishment, had put on man’s dress, and travelled 
the country as a pedler for thirteen years. There 
was a Norwegian woman, early in the present 
century, who was trained by her father as a juggler, 
and, when a woman, was black-bearded and rough 
enough to act the part of a Turkish juggler at 
Paris, with turban and robes all complete. Some 
women have been horse-racers: the annals of 
the turf are not without examples to prove 
this. Ladies of high birth have been sawyers, but 
neither as a trade nor for the pleasure of the 
thing. Lady Joan Berkeley, in the time of Henry 
ILI. used in her later years to saw billets and sticks 
in her chamber, ‘as a part of physick’ or medical 
regimen; and some centuries later, Taylor, the 
Water-poet, while satirising the court ladies, said : 
‘ All their exercise is pretending.to saw billets.’ 
Women have been ambassadresses, but generally 
under circumstances of intrigue—which courts of 
any reputation would wish to avoid—as in the 
case of the too-notorious Mrs Behn, in the time of 


Charles II. Women have been made knights; _ 


witness Miss Jane Porter, who, after the transla- 
tion of her Scottish Chiefs and Thaddeus of Warsaw 
into German, was made Lady of the Chapter of St 
Joachim, and Grand Cross of that Order, in Wiir- 
temberg; and witness the Begums and Ranees 
who have recently become Knights of the Star of 
India. Women have been jesters or jesteresses, 
fillmg the same Pow as the fools in old days. 
There was a female jester at the court of Edward 
IL in 1316; Artande du Puy was ‘ fool’ to Jeanne, 
queen of France in 1373 ; Madame d’Or was court- 
fool at Bruges in 1429; Mademoiselle Levin was 
fool to the queen of Navarre. Other female jesters 
are named in connection with the courts of Charles 
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the Duchess von Sachsen-Weissenfels. The privy- 
purse expenses of Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary 
of England — several items relating to 
‘ Jane the fole.’ Mary Queen of Scots brought with 
her from France many female jesters, one of whom, 
Nicola la Jardiniére, had been court-fool to Catha- 
rine de’ Medici. Nor is this curious avocation 
unknown in the East; for Mrs Hornby, in her 
In and About Stamboul, speaks of the bold wit and 
hearty laughter of a female jester in the harem of 
Riza Pacha. 

But—and this is more interesting to women as 
well as men to know about—there have been 
female parish, municipal, county, and judicial 
officers, who have maintained their position very 
creditably. One Mrs Elizabeth Scott was over- 
seer of the poor at Lambourne in Essex ;*and Mr 
Justice Ashurst, on having to decide concerning 
the choice of a woman as constable in a particular 
parish, said that women are competent to serve as 
commissioners of sewers and overseers of the poor ; 
the statute of Elizabeth mentioned ‘substantial 
householders,’ without distinguishing between men 
and women. These were two instances among 
many in the last century. Another case was mixed 
up with a curious concealment of sex. A woman 
had for many years kept a public-house at Poplar 
(probably the same one mentioned in the former 
sailor-paragraph) as a man. She served every 
office in the parish except that of churchwarden ; 
but just as she was about to be chosen to that 
distinguished post, a man who kuew her secret 
threatened to betray her unless she bribed him 
heavily. The mean fellow pursued his advantage 
to such an excess that she became desperate, can- 
didly made the facts public, and prosecuted him 
for some among the modes he had: adopted for 
persecuting her; and it is satisfactory to know 
that he had several doses of pillory, and a pretty 
long imprisonment, for his reward. Every decade 
during the present century has presented examples 
of women engaged officially in parochial and muni- 
eipal affairs. In 1820, a woman was appointed 
and served as overseer of the poor in the parish of 
Kemsing, near Sevenoaks, Kent. The same thing 
occurred five years afterwards at Marston Maysey, 
Wilts. The vestry-book of Bocters Town, county 
of Kerry, records that on Easter Monday 1828, 
Mrs Easterly and Miss Kells attended and voted. 
In 1830, during a spirited church-rate contest at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in which the ladies took a 
warm partisan interest, one of them tendered her 
yote; it was accepted and recorded after some 
hesitation and puzzlement on the part of the 
authorities. It may have been a sly joke on her 
part; but one lady announced that, if elected 
overseer of the poor, she would give a shilling to 
every tramp who applied ; the ratepayers took the 
alarm, and did not provide themselves with such 
an expensive overseer. In 1852, the Hammer- 
smith véstry discussed the best mode of appropri- 
ating a sum of money left to the parish ; much 
interest was taken in rival suggestions, and man 
women voted. The Record newspaper, in 1854, 
announced that ‘Miss Sarah Matilda George was 
recently nominated at a vestry meeting as a fit and 
proper person to fulfil the duties of overseer of the 

or of Misson, Notts; and the Retford magistfates 

ave made the appointment. Miss George subse- 
quently attended a vestry meeting, declared her 


willingness to fulfil the duties, and received the 
balance due to the parish from the outgoing over- 
seer.’ A lady acted as churchwarden of the parish 
of Ayleston in Leicestershire so recently as 1857, 
and was re-elected for the following year. 

But higher than parish and municipal offices 
have been filled by women ; those of county and 
judicial rank must also be included. The Vener- 
able Bede tells us that the Abbess Hilda pre- 
sided over an ecclesiastical synod, in deciding 
some point of doctrine or discipline. Abbesses 
had seats in the Great Council of 694. In the 
early history of county courts, women sat and 
decided in equal number with men, or, rather, 
instances of the kind have been placed upon 
record. One of the Harleian Manuscripts informs 
us that the Countess of Richmond, mother to 
Henry VII. was a justice of the peace. Lady Anne 
Berkeley had a special commission from Henry 
VIII. under the Great Seal to inquire into certain 
riots by which she had suffered. ‘She sat in the 
publique Session Hall (at Gloucester), impanelled 
a jury, received evidence, and found Sir Nicholas 
Poyntz and Maurice Berkeley and their fellowes 
guiltie” Lady Bartlett was made a justice of the 
peace by Queen Mary, on the ground that ‘as her 
majesty was justice of the peace for all England, so 
Lady Bartlett ought to be for her native county, 
In these instances of Lady Berkeley and Lady 
Bartlett, however, each lady was made judge in a 
case where she herself had been injured—not 
exactly in accordance with modern ideas. The 
famous Countess of Derby, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, was on the commission of the 
peace for Lancaster. Femule heiresses have more 
than once been sheriffs of Cumberland and West- 
moreland ; the deputy or shire clerk attending to 
such matters as were unfitting for a woman. The 
Countess of Thanet, in 1676, was one of these 
instances; and another was Anne, Countess of 
Pembroke, who, as sheriff of Westmoreland, sat on 
the bench with the other judges at the Appleby 
assizes. Female freeholders voted in the state of 
New Jersey as late as 1800; and one of the news- 
— of that year complimented the ladies for 

aving voted for John Adams as President of the 
United States, he being a greater favourite than 
Thomas Jefferson among religious persons, In 
1865, the colony of Victoria passed an act for what 
we should call rating household suffrage; it is 
believed that female ratepayers were not intended 
to be included, but as they were not expressly 
excluded, many women claimed and exercised the 
voting privilege. ‘ At one of the polling-booths in 
the Castlemaine district,’ said the Melbourne Argus, 
‘a novel sight was witnessed. A coach filled with 
ladies drove up, and the fair occupants alighted 
and recorded their votes for a bachelor candidate, 
Mr Zeab.’ At the Sandhurst polling-booth, during 
the same election, about a dozen females voted, on 
the claim of being ratepayers. The Times, quoting 
from one of the Boston journals in 1870, told of 
one Miss A. P. Ladd, of Augusta, state of Maine, 
who was appointed by the governor and council as 
a justice of the peace and quorum ; she held also 
the position of chief clerk in the United States 
Pension Agency at Augusta; and had the reputa- 
tion of possessing high business qualifications. In 
the same year, Chief-justice Howe, at Chicago, 
when asked concerning the fitness of certain ladies 
who had been members of juries in that state, 
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declared that, though he had a prejudice against 
the custom, he must say that the jurywomen had 
acquitted themselves with dignity, decorum, and 
intelligence, 


WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY. 
IN THIRTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XXII. 
— an here do snoring lie, 

n-eyea conspira 
ities His Lime doth take. 

THE steam-tug which carried Robertson had a 
long, uneasy passage to Aberhirnant. The cable 
by which the dismasted ship was being painfully 
tugged up and down the sliding seas, snapped 
thrice, and thrice was replaced. It broke again, 
and the sea ran too high to suffer the damage to 
be repaired. The tug was then obliged to leave 
the ship to her fate, and run for shelter to the 
harbour of Aberhirnant. It was late in the evening 
when they made the harbour, and Gerard was put 
ashore, and took his way to the hotel of the 
village, which, to his surprise, he found to be 
close to Bodgadfan, situated, indeed, in a twin 
nook in the hills, divided from the banker's 
house by a rib of precipitous rock. Here, although 
all the rooms were dismantled, and everything in 
its winter garb, he succeeded in inducing the people 
of the house to prepare a bed for him. Gerard 
Robertson slept an uneasy, unrestful sleep, for the 
first part of the night—dreams disturbed him, 
portentous shapes appeared to him—but he slept 
through it all in some fashion. He awoke at last 
with a start, and a profound dread upon him. 
Some mysterious sense of evil and misery seemed 
to encompass him; a formless terror he could not 
shake off. The clock of the church down below 
in the village sounded the hour three, 

Sad and ghostly hour! when all the evil in- 
fluences of nature hold most potent sway ; when 
all the miseries of existence marshal themselves 
before the helpless soul; when, as at the tap of 
drum, the skeletons of the past start from their 
hiding-places, and align in ghastly battalions! 
Hour of dismal darkness, or of still more dismal 
light, when the flickering taper pales in the sickly 
shimmer of dawn ; when the flickering light fades 
out, and the white, haggard faces of the watchers 
.are bent in hopeless sorrow on the solemn mask 
of the dead! Weariful, woful hour, dedicated to 
sorrow and remorse ! 

One, two, three! As the melancholy tones of 
the bell died away, Gerard felt a more hope- 
less sense of misery and depression. He would 
rise, and face these shadows. He crawled out of 
bed, and went to the window. 

Bodgadfan, the residence of the banker—apart 
from the legend which connected it with the holy 
Saint Cadfan, whose hermitage it had once been— 
was a stone building of the seventeenth century, 
having two semicircular wings like bastions abut- 
ting, crowned by conical slated roofs. The house 
faced almost due south, and therefore looked up and 
across the estuary ; but a new wing had been built, 
joined to the western wing on higher ground—a wing 
only a story high, the windows of which opened on 
to a terrace, which, by a gradual slope, joined the 
lawn and gardens in front of the house. This 
wing, then, looked directly upon the river-mouth. 


In it were the principal bedroom of the house and 
the banker’s study. Beyond this wing, the rock 
rose precipitously, and on a nook in the face of the 
rock there was built a summer-house of stone. It 
was of the same age as the older portion of the 
mansion, was substantially built, and had beneath 
it a cellar, cut out of the solid rock, reached by a 
trap-door from the upper room. Here, in the 
palmy days of old, would the master of the house 
and his guests—having laid in an ample supply of 
all the best liquor of the establishment—retire for 
a glorious drinking-bout, to be prolonged, perhaps, 
for days, till the liquor was exhausted, or all the 
revellers were entirely prostrated. It was rarely 
used now. John the clerk had the key of it, and 
would sit there and smoke his pipe sometimes in 
the summer ; but the pathway from the house had 
been closed by Rowlands’ orders, by a wicket-gate 
placed across it, in the days when his children 
were young, and he feared they would tumble over 
the rocks into the sea. Much had the pathway 
crumbled away since then ; the storms and frosts 
had broken it down; and there was one little gully 
to cross where the path failed altogether, and here 
a loose sliding bed of stones, hanging over an 
abyss, far below which the sea foamed and frothed 
among hard splintered rocks, was the only practi- 
cable passage. It was rather a cascade of stones 
than a gully, so steep was the angle of its descent, 
so shifting the shale that the lightest footstep dis- 
lodged. 

There was a pathway also from the inn, much 
broader and safer, which terminated at the same 
point. It was a favourite outlook for tourists in 
the summer-time, that plateau of rock, and the 
landlord of the inn paid some nominal acknow- 
ledgment to the banker for the right of access to it. 

The weather had moderated wonderfully with 
the going down of the sun ; the wind had veered 
a point or two towards the south, softening down 
to a pleasant westerly breeze, The howling north- 
wester had slunk away, the waves had subsided, 
the storm-clouds had broken up into flying columns, 
and the dark purple sky and sparkling stars 
appeared behind. 

Gerard having dressed himself as well as he 
could without the help of his left arm, opened the 
window gently, and went out. There was no moon 
visible, but there was a sweet and delicate light 
over the whole land and sea. The sea sparkled 
below with phosphorescent ripples ; the tide was 
full in, and the ships hung loosely at their moor- 
ings; whilst up the estuary a long vista of 
waters gleamed among the dark mountains which 
hemmed in the river’s bed. But a little strip only 
of the sea was visible to Gerard, the rest was 
hidden by the crag on which stood the summer- 
house, 

Was it possible to gain the summit of the rock, 
and see the whole world of waters around swaying 
to and fro under the wonderful mystic light? 
Surely there was a path cut out of the rock 
leading directly from the garden of the hotel, into 
which his bedroom window opened, to the sum- 
mit of the crag, on which he could distinguish the 
peaked roof of the little summer-house. 

He sprang quickly along the mountain-path 
which led to the airy outlook, and soon found 
himself on the rocky platform. Below him, the 
restless sea throbbed and sparkled in the hazy 
light; around him, the dark outlines of hills 
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mingled with the fringes of the clouds. As he 
stood on the _—— in front of the summer-house, 
looking round on the expanse of lucent waters, he 
saw a bright line, a mere thread of light, cast across 
the rock ; and wondering at this phenomenon, and 
investigating the cause of it, he found that the 
bright line was the result of a chink in the shutters 
of the summer-house above him, and that there 
certainly was*a light within. The discovery 
startled him. Was it possible that any of the 
family or servants of the hotel, or of adjacent 
Bodgadfan, slept in this little house? Hardly: 
that any one should traverse nightly such a cold 
and precipitous path, would be most unlikely. A 
slight tremor of superstitious fear ran through 
him. On this lonely rock what spirits might not 
congregate! He stood irresolute, not knowing 
what to do. It might be that the banker had the 
habits of a recluse, and here spent his nights. If 
so, he could hardly venture to disturb him without 
a cause: and yet the sight of that thin thread 
of light streaming forth into the vast profound 
abyss struck him with intense curiosity, with a 
feeling that was half fear and half expectation. 

Suddenly, from out of the dark void below him, 
the shrill pipe of a whistle resounded among the 
rocks. In a moment, the window above was 
thrown open, and a bright light streamed forth. 

‘Well, Thomas ?” said a low clear voice from the 
opened window. 

‘Look sharp there. The tide has just slackened : 
we can run out with the ebb. ‘There’s a nice 
breeze at sea; we shall make the Head in no time.’ 

‘All right, Thomas. We’ll come in a minute.’ 
The speaker didn’t think it worth while to close 
the window, but went on with his conversation 
with those inside. ‘Now, look here,’ he said ; 
‘I’ve had all the ’sponsibility and trouble, and I 
must have two-thirds, Four thousand pounds I 
will have. See, I will divide the money, and you 
shall share: one lot to each of you, the two lots to 
me. It’s my right ; am I not the captain ?’ 

‘You be blowed!’ said a voice-certainly English. 
‘A pretty captain, indeed !—can’t work except by 
dead reckoning; eh? Where would you have 
been if it hadn’t been forme? And Johnny here, 
who squared all the account—and made it come out 
so beautiful, where would you have been without 
him, you thick-head? No; share and share alike. 
—What do you say, mate ?’ 

‘I agree with the captain,’ said another voice. 
‘It’s the custom here: we sail in thirds—two to 
the captain, one to the owners. That is our 
custom in Wales ; yes, indeed.’ 

‘Custom, be hanged! Don’t come over me 
with your palaver. Pals who’s been robbing 
their owners shares alike. That’s nature and 
religion too, Come.’ 

‘No, indeed, Mr Brumfit. Our customs say that 
if there be a quarrel as to a division amongst three, 
two shall decide it against the third. You’ve got 
a majority against you ; yes, indeed, 

‘T’ll tell you what it is, said the voice gruffly ; 
‘if it comes to that, I’ll soon sink your majority. 
I'll pitch you out of the window, you snivelling 
little fool you! I know your game—chouse the 
Englishman, and then share even afterwards. Oh, 
blame you! I know you. I’ll chuck you out of 
the window, you skimpy Welsh monkey, if you 
don’t deal fair !’ 

‘You sall not chock him out of wintow, Mr 


Cursed Sais ; no, indeed ; no, by Jupiter, or I will 
chock you out after—yes, by Jupiter !’ 

h, for Heaven’s sake, don’t quarrel, don’t 
quarrel, till we get the money all put away. 
Come, do be reasonable, Mr Brumfit, and let us 
make our shares !’ 

‘Share and share alike, or, look here! I’ll fling 
the whole lot into the sea !’ 

A strong thick arm was thrust out of the win- 
dow, holding a canvas money-bag by the neck in 
the clenched fist. Some irresistible impulse seized 
upon Gerard at this moment; the bag was dang- 
ling within an inch of his nose; he raised his 
sound arm, and jerked the bag out of the hand 
that was stretched out towards him. 

‘I’ve dropped it, by ——.’ 

There was in that little room for a short space 
a sound of tearing and rending, of growls and 
curses, as though a family of tigers had been turned 
loose there, who spoke Welsh and broken English. 
More than once, the brawny shape of the English- 
man appeared half-thrust out of the window, but 
again he gathered up his strength, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in hoisting out an adversary. Amidst all 
this hideous clatter and hullaballoo, upon the rock, 
looking over the broad tranquil sea, Gerard stood 
bewildered, in the shadow of the wall, not knowing 
what he should do, At last, from pure exhaus- 
tion, the combatants desisted for a moment; in that 
moment, a voice found breath to say: ‘Fools! 
perhaps it dropped on the rock, after all.’ 

There was a rush across the little room ; the door 
opened ; the brawny Englishman came first, bear- 
ing a huge ship’s lantern ; then a little Welshman 
in a gold-banded cap; then another little man, 
whom Gerard recognised in a moment: it was the 
man who had met him at the station, and had left 
him on the Sarn Helen. 

But evil as his case was then, it seemed much 
worse to him now, standing on a narrow ledge of 
rock, overhanging the throbbing sea, with the 
bag of money in his hand, surrounded by three 
desperate detected rogues. 


A SONG OF HEDGEHOGS, IN THE 
NERSE DIALECT. 


Once on a time two hedgehogs lived ina cosy-posy hole, 

Pricksy-quicksy, pranksy-cranksy, all in the cosy hole; 

They went to take a foragy-walk when the curfew bell 
did toll ; 

Creepsy-peepsy, trotsy-dotsy, scuttly-puttly-O ! 

For they creeped and peeped, and ended it up with a 
scampery-pampery-O, 


Now, they snoozened all the day, they did, till the dew 
began to rise, 

Cosy-posy all the day, till the evening dew did rise ; 

Then ‘ Pop,’ said he, and ‘ Pip,’ said she, ‘’tis time to 
open our eyes ; 

Let’s go upon our foragy-walk with our trottery- 
pottery-O. 

Yes ! let’s begin our peepsy-walk with our scampery- 
pampery-0.’ 


So out they went for a creepsy-walk upon the village 
green, 

Snoutsy-poutsy all the way upon the village green, 

And found the largest mealsy-worm that ever had been 
seen ; 
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Grabbity-nabbity, gobbly-wobbly, gulpsy-pulpsy-O, 
For they grabbed, and gobbled, and gulped it down, 
with a sweet sort of relishy-O. 


But this was how they managed it, to eat correct and 
‘fair, 

He at the head, and she at the tail, to do it correct and 
fair ; 

To watch how quick they gobbled it down, it would 
have made you stare ; 

Twas a treat to see their noses meet in the wriggly- 
widdly-0, 

For I wist their dewy noses kissed in the slippery- 
widdly-O, 


Next they came to a hawthorn-tree, where the wasteful 
blackbirds go, 

To eat their wholesome hipsy-food the thrushes and 
blackbirds go ; 

They said they’d be bound there was lots on the 
ground, and it happened exactly so ; 

So they ate the best, and left the rest, of the hipsy- 
pipsy-O, 

The hipsy-pipsy-gipsy-food with plenty of appetite-O. 


‘Now don’t ye suck the moosey-cow, now don’t ye suck 
the cow ;’ 

“Needles and pins,’ they cried at once, ‘we never go 
near the cow, 

For well we’re aware that old Farmer Blair would 
make no end of a row, 

And set upon us the bouncing-dog with his bowsy- 
wowsy-O, 

We can’t abear the bouncing-dog, with his teeth and 
his bowsy-0.’ 


One night they found a frizzlywig, dropped by a fair 
young lass, 

They started at sight of the bobsy-hair that fell from 
the head of the lass ; 

It looked like a monster hedgehog a-squatting upon the 


grass ; 

But soon they winked, and trundled it home with a 
roly-poly-O, 

He behind, and she before, with a roly-cumpoly-O. 


Now, it came to pass one evening as the nightcap bell 
di 


*Pop,’ said he, and ‘ Pip,’ said she, as before when the 
bell did toll, 

But all in a weaksy-peaksy voice in the cosy-posy hole ; 

For she said: ‘I feel such a skiverywee shooting into 
me s0, just so, 

Such a rackety pain in my body and brain, quite a fit 
of allovery-0.’ 


*O! Crack,’ said he, ‘there’s the pillsey-tree in the 
crusty old farmer’s ground ; 

Titsicum-O! for the pillsey-tree at the top of the 
farmer’s ground,’ 

And ‘ Crick,’ said she, ‘ah! the pillsey-tree will make 
me well, I’ll be bound, 

But do take heed of the bouncing-dog with his bowsy- 
wowsy-O, 

I am s0 afraid of the bouncing-dog with his teeth, and 
his bowsy-O.’ 


He brought her a pod of the pillsey-tree, and the 
skiverywee did cease, 

She said her relief was beyond belief when the rackety- 
O did cease, 

And he made her a nest of the shamsypaff* with 
cossety words of peace ; 


* Frizzlywig, bobsy-hair. 


And soon there came baby hedgehogs three, with a 
pricksy-quicksy-O, 

And the father smiled with a father’s pride on his 
pigsy-wigsy-0O. 


So now when the curfew bell did toll, he took his walks 
alone, 

Foraging here, and rummaging there, on his scuttly- 
walks alone, 

To carry back to his Petsicum-O the finest dainties 
known ; 

Eggs of the snails sticking on to their tails with a 
slippery-slimy-O, 

And tenderest germs .of the rarest worms with their 
slobbery-bobbery-O. 


The dear little pigsies grew apace, and began to waddle 
along, 

* Snap,’ said he, and ‘Snip,’ said she, ‘that’s the way 
to scuttle along.’ 

It gladdened their hearts to notice the three, growing 
up so frisky and strong ; 

And soon they took their creepsy-walks with their 
pigsy-wigsy-O, 

When the bell did toll it looked so droll to see them all 
in a row. 


But the troubles come to every home, the low as well 
as the high, 

Tis sad to think how the troubles befall the low as well 
as the high, 

Thick and threefold do the troubles come to all below 
the sky ; 

It happened in their peepsy-walk, all out in the moon- 
shine-O, 

The last of the pleasant trotsy-walks they took in the 
moonshine-V, 


You, Farmer Blair, and the bouncing-dog, I shall never 
forgive you, never, 


‘They didn’t go near the moosey-cow, I shall never forgive 


you, never, 

I never shall budge from the grievous grudge I ever 
shall owe you, ever ; 

For the sticks and the stones broke the tendery bones, 
with the bowsy-wowsy-0O, 

"Twas a sin and a shame, and I hate the name of the 
growling bowsy-O. 


So no more creepsy-peepsy walks when the nightcap 
bell doth toll, 

And no more cranksy-pranksy fun when the old church 
bell doth toll, 

No husband jand wife, no pigsy life, in the cosy-posy 
hole; 

You, Farmer Blair, and the bouncing-dog, I’ll punch 
your headsy-O, 

For you ’ve battered and scattered my pricksy pets, and 
left them deadsy-O, 


And now my heart goes ‘ Pitsy-pat’ when I list to the 
curfew bell, ' 

And it brims my eyes, that sad surprise, as I hear the 
old minster bell, 

For that cruel old man, and his bouncing-dog, deserves 
to be punished well ; 

Ah, me! ’tis long, my weepsy-song, to sing to the 
children-O, 

And perhaps it will send them to slumbery peep, as 
they hear it, all in a row. 
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